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BULLETIN OF THI of eight portfolios of Metropolitan Museum 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI Colorprints 1s complete as advertised. It js 
_ hoped that other portfolios may be added 
. MBI from time to time. The present subjects in- 
iT 102 clude textiles, ceramics, faience, and mini- 
( 020 
tures, as Well as paintings. The prints mz 
shed mont! Inder U rection of { be purchased at the Information Desk or 
rt Avenues and Eiehty-cocond Street Ne ordered by mail. The price is $0.00 a port- 
York, N. \ Subscription pric two rs folio, or $1.50 a single print. A folder which | 
year, single copies twenty cents. Sent to lists the subject and size of each print and | 
Men rs of Museum wit! I which ees blank { nail le “1 | ) 
are Pr ayy \. CN CONTAINS a ank tor m 1 orders Wi | . 
st ( New York. N. ¥ r Act be sent upon request to anvone interested 
: \ 
\ Ist 24 : 


CONTI NTS | EXHIBITION OF DECORATIYV] 
front Cover Illustration: Detail fron GLASS AND SELECTED RUGS 


he Descent from the Cross, by Jean 

Gouion 125 Beginning November 4, 1929, the Secon 
Museum Colorprints 126 ~=International Exhibition of Industrial Art all 
Exhibition of Decorative Glass and brought together under the auspices of The 


Selected Rugs 120 \merican Federation of Arts, will be show if 








Metropolitan Museum Studies—Vol in Gallery D6. The exhibition, this time of dar 

ume I, Part I] 126 ~=©decorative glass and selected rugs, will b pra 
\ttendanc 127 chosen from the work of individuals an bur 
lhe Children’s Bulletin ‘ 127 producing firms in the United States and mol 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 127 — the several European countries making the this 
lhe Descent from the Cross by Jeat most significant contribution to contempo- of t 

Goujon 128 rary design in these fields. It will later be bitic 
fF ourteenth-Century Stained Glass 130.~=36 circulated among eight other museums atte 


\ Gift of Powder Flasks 132 throughout the country, following the prec whic 
\ Chinese Imperial Rob« 134 edent of the International Exhibition nere 
\ Gift of Heraldic Galloons 130 Ceramic Art shown in the Museum last last 
Japanese Prints on View 139 «© October the « 
\ New Classical Study Room 141 10,57 
lhe Architect and the Industrial Arts 146 lh 
Philibert de l’'Orme’s Premier Tomi METROPOLITAN MUSEUM lanu. 
de l’Architecture 148) = STUDIFS—VOLUME I. PART I Davi 
\ccessions and Notes 152 DV a 
Part Il of Volume I of the semi-annui Whit 

Metropolitan Museum Studies,! will } even | 
published during the month. This number rhere 


Fkdward Dean Adams Felicitats 
Membership : 
si ilptures 
Loan of Velvet 
Work on Exhil 


contains the following articles: The Cr 67,736 
ators of the Chippendale Style, by Fisk n Sat 
Kimball and Edna Donnell; A Souvenir 6.120 
the Black Virgin of Le Puy, by Josep certs 

Breck; A Monumental German Wo 
Sculpture of the Thirteenth Century 

James J. Rorimer; Wall Paintings of ! rHI 
List of Accessions and Loan: 154 Phird Style from Boscotrecase, by Christi 


Meetings ol in 
Museums and 
\rts—Loan o 


Print 








Long 


m«¢ $4.0 


Subscription price, 57.00 a volun ‘ 
MUSEUM COLORPRINTS part. Copies of Part | are still a\ tilable and mé 0 quar 
be purchased at the Information Desk. Subset had be 
\\ ith Series \ . the portfolio of tapestries tions for either Volume | or Volume I] wi there - 
whi h has now by en plac ed on sale the Sel rec ed at any time 
very | 
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Alexander; A Statue of 
Metropolitan Museum, by Gisela M. A. 
Richter; A Fourth Member of the Le Nain 
Group, by Josephine M. Lansing; Dated 
Specimens of Mohammedan Art in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—Part II, by 
M. S. Dimand; The Town House in 
Ancient Egypt, by N. de Garis Davies 
Readers of the first part, published in 
November, will welcome the second issue of 
ol 


the publication, which as before is 


varied and scholarly content, and 1s richly 


| 


illustrated with half-tones and color prints 


ATTENDANCE 


The vear thus far has been one of unusu- 
ally good weather, an important consider- 
ation to a Museum so far as the attendance 
f visitors is concerned. Often the atten- 
dance is a real barometer in such matters, 
proving accurately the truth of the weather 


bureau’s “‘fair’’ and “‘stormy,’’ and even 
more subtle prognostications. Because of 


this prevalence of good weather and because 
of the special interest aroused by the Exhi- 
bition of American Art, the 
attendance at the Metropolitan Museum, 
which normally increases vear by year, has 
to an unusual degree during the 
last few months. The number of visitors t 
the end of March was 452,463. Of this total 


Industrial 


increased 


9,577 Visited the special exhibition. 

[he eight symphony concerts given in 
January and March, conducted again by 
David Mannes and preceded in each case 
by a lecture on the program by Thomas 
Whitney Surette, were plaved before an 
even larger audience than that of last year 
There was for the two months a total of 
67,7360 listeners. The four concerts given 
on Saturdays in January were attended by 
39,139 persons, and the four March con- 
by 


certs 31,507. 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 


Long before salty mariners had learned 
lo quarter the globe accuratels or historians 
nad become anxious about exact dates, 
there were bards and poets 


very land who made 


and artists in 
the deeds ol heroes 


Pro ytesilac S in the 


The 


/ 
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imperishable in stone and song. Seeking to 
carry on this tradition and feeling that i 
there is anything the world loves better than 
a story, it is a true story ° 
launched the Children’s Bulletin with all 
our seas of romance carefully charted. Our 
stories, for the most part, were chosen from 
mvth and and history, and 
illustrative from objects in the 
Museum of historic and artistic importance 


some years ago we 


folklore our 


material 


to stimulating the 
fresh and sensitive imagination. In 
text and through illustra- 
tions we have sought to recapture the past, 
to awaken an 
Interest in the craftsmanship and art and 


literature of by gone days, for these are the 


alwavs with an eve 
each 
through 


issue, 


its essence and its spirit 


inseparable factors of living beauty. 

We began modestly in 1916 with a few 
pages in the Museum BULLETIN devoted to 
In March 


the first number of the Children’s Bulletin 


the interests of children. 1O17, 


as a separate publication was issued, and in 


October, 1928, the first number in its pres- 
ent and more elaborate form appeared. The 
paper and tvpography were improved, the 
cover was printed in color, and the illustra- 
tions and cover design were drawn in line 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott 

Phe latest number, Rama and the Mon- 
keys of Rishvamuka,! by Beulah Dimmick 
retold from the poet-pric sts of ancient India, 
is one of the oldest legends of the Aryan 
race, a story of magic and chivalrous deeds 


The illustrations were drawn by Dorothi 


Sturgis Harding from paintings, sculpture 


and textiles chi 
dating 


1 
t 


( 


t 
| 


Sundav, February 3. 


teristically Indian, but 


IFAC 


from much later t m 


CS 


SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS 
OF THE GREEKS 
1 The Sculp 


hose who have not vet read culy 
ure and Sculptors of the Greeks, written b 
sisela M.A. Richter, 
\rt in this Museum 
he following extracts from an 
the Herald- Tribune for 


Curator of Classi 
will be interested in 
article by 
oval Cortissoz in 


hese will, perhaps 


, 
1 Price, 25 cents a copy; $1.00 a vear. Fors 
it the Information Desk or by mail. Subscriy 
ions and mail orders tor back issues sho 

addressed to the Secretary 
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xplain the gre S the be which 
Mr. Cortiss oes not hesitate to charac 
terize as est work of its kind which 
has thus far appeared in Englisl 

Perhaps the most persuasive thing about 
this book is plan. Never were the facts 
relating to a recondite subject more lucidl 
or more helpfully organized. Miss Richter 
began wit! positive inspiration, ont 
momentarily dissociating the two interd 
pendent aspects of her theme—namel\ 
Greek sculpture and the individual sculptor 
lo blend the two throughout would have 
been to promote certain confusion, wak 
ing two lines of thought. Wisely she first 
concentrates ¢ her broader issues 
she then summarizes the general characte 
istics of Greek sculpture, frames a tentative 


chronology of the important examples, a1 


In succeeding chapters systematical 

l\ zes the artist’s typical modes ol dealing 
with the human figure and goes on 
to further distinctive matters such as tech- 
nique There is a brief, illuminating 


study of Roman copies and modern forger- 


The 


1es foregoing topics fill a little more 
than the first half of the book. In the 
remaining five chapters the sculptors art 


1e archaic period 


traversed, from those of tl 


to those who bring us to the dawn of the 
Christian era. A collection of more than 
seven hundred illustrations in good halt- 


tone makes the path of the student singu- 


larly smooth, and with great good judgment 


many of these have been chosen from the 
classical department of the Metropolitan 





so that he may carry on his researches on 
the closest possible terms. A useful bibliog- 
raphy and a full index round out a pertect 


piece of interpretation.’ 


THE 


CROSS 


DESCEN I] 
BY 


FROM THI 
|] AN (yf | JON 


1 


\n important new purchase! ts shown this 
month in the Room of Recent 
it 48-2 2414 inches in height 
by 43 inches width, that served 
originally an altar frontal. The subject 
is The Descent from the Cross. Standing on 
ladders, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 


Accessions. 


in 


ds 


) > 
Acc. no. 29.56 
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thea lower the body of Our Lord into the 

arms of Saint John. Saint Mary Magdalen 

kneels at the foot of the cross. At the left, 
holy woman supports the figure of the 

Virgin. In the background 


another woman, who gazes at this group 


swooning 1S 


with an anguished expression. On the right, 


corresponding to this group, 1s the single 


figure of a kneeling woman (see p. 125), and 
in the distance a view of Jerusalem. The 
rosses upon which the two thieves were 
crucified are represented, but not the 
thieves themselves. Evidently the artist 


{ 


felt that these two figures would detract 
from the dramati 
} 


interest of the central 
which is planned 
with great subtlety to concentrate the spec- 


group I composition 


tator’s attention upon the chief protagonist 
\lthough pyramidal in its main lines, the 
composition ‘stion 


through the daring, but wholl) 


oo 
gee 


escapes any su 0] 
monotony) 
successful, balancing of the group of the 
three women on the left by the single figure 
and the view of the city on the right 

The skilful composition, tl 

‘icacy of the relief, facial 
tvpes, and the fluid draperies that ripple 


over bodies of pagan | in a thousand 


1e eXquIsile 


the classical 


yeauty 
tinv folds leave one in no doubt as to the 
authorship of this relief. It 1s the work of 
Jean Goujon, the outstanding master of the 
French school in the sixteenth century 

The relief, which in. the 


on, Was 


was formerly, 
collection of Miss E. Jones of Lond 
published by Louis Réau in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts for March, 
this great sculptor. As M. | 


the introductory paragraph to his article, 1! 


1928, as the work ol 


> 


Xéau states in 


may be affirmed without exaggeration that 
of the 

>ay 
French Renaissance sculpture recently dis 


none relatively few examples 0! 
covered can rival in importance and perfet- 
tion of execution this admirable bas-relief ol 
the Deposition. The Museum is indeed for- 
tunate in possessing so distinguished an e 
an 


iple of the work of a master in whom the 
i 


influence of the Italian Renaissance, Wl 
its enthusiasm for classical antiquity, W% 
h  nationa 


French traits as sensitiveness to architec 


combined with = suc 


happily 


tural fitness and delight in feminine charm 
Of Goujon’s life before 1540, when he w4 
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A t lx KNOW 
] 0 the ' ew probabil 

f Nor ( Where he ¢ ned 
I S Cel 1. He m hay 
raveled Iv. | the colony of 

r? x WwW vi 1 | ebly | 

Y ete 4 - + client 

_ ( hb Primat o, tol 

low ourn to Ital n 1542, un 

loubtedly ] 1 an important part in 1 
formation of Goujon’s style. Architect as 
well Ipte ve to his work a mon 

mel ( \ al t whk 11¢ ten 
fenci 1 1 . Ce dd , ey 
evide his lovel male figures, might 
re idil \ ) Ch Wsastrot H S chit 
sculptures were made for archit ral set 

ys. AMong them 1 not the reliefs 
for the choir-screen of St.-Germain |’ Auxer- 
1544), now in the Louvre; the altar 

ron tI Ci Ate ] re} | couen 545 Now 

Chantill the Foun 1 ot e Nvmphs 
1549), his masterptec t Paris d 

( rel S ; Cal Is nn I Or he 
( rom r £860 TO £602 lt S lo 
the per of the Louvre sculptures that 
( I reli oO} By Is ( 1 } ! 
but 1 on tl ( lence ol Sst li Ther IS 
surely nothing pur | in e sensuous 
bh rt \ that j Wo h he u Nn 
CAUl { S { Snead rOUION S WOTK 
nevertheless e artist was a Huguenot. lo 
CS ip perseculh MN ed 1n 1503 rom 
P ris to B tO ) vhere he died SOTT1¢ M1 
Derore SOS whe I re rerere CTO S 
j } 

On the lower | id right corners of th 
rel coat rms is repeated. The arms 
ire azure, a castle with three towers argent 
masoned sable, with three gold stars in 
chief. On the authority of Max Prinet 


Director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
M Réau identifies the arms as those of the 
Saint-André family 


occupied important positions in the Parl: 


above the coat, M. Réau conjectures that 
the arms may be those of Pierre de Saint- 
André, who was Bishop of Carcassonne in 
the period, about 1550-1560, to which our 
relief is assigned. Another ecclesiastical 
member of the family at this time was Jean 
de Saint-André, who i canon of Notre- 


130 


Dame of Paris may have d the privilege 
of ensigning his arms in this fashion. In an 
ise, the arms indicate that this beautiful 
elief was made for some member of thi 
Saint-André famils JoserH BRECK 
FOURTEEN TH-CENTURY 
STAINED GLASS 

Iwo fine panels of fourteenth-centur\ 

stained glass,' probably from the vicinity of 


are on exhibition this month in the 


( ologne 
Room of Recent Accessions. The panels are 


in excellent condition; most of the old lead- 





ing remains, and the glass itself is virtually 
witho restoratio 

] | 1 

The subject represented by the two 


preces which were designed to be seen In 
uxtaposition, 1s chosen from the New T[es- 
\ccording to the Scriptures, Christ 
said to Peter, “I will give unto thee the 


{ 


kevs of the kingdom of heaven Christ 1s 
shown on the left holding a golden kev in 
one hand; with the other he points t 
Saint Peter, who 1s depicted as the founder 
of the Roman Church and the first univer- 
sal bishop. He kneels, raising his hands in 
adoration as he looks upon Christ. His red 
papal tiara is silhouetted against a yellow 
halo; the green cope with the white and 
blue amice, the vellow pallium, and the 
white alb are in strong contrast to the red 


pattern of the background. Even more 


ve red and green halo of Christ 
and his red, green, and yellow garments 
which are vivid against a deep blue back- 
Phe features of both Christ and 
Saint Peter are distinguished in drawing 
and full of expression. As was the usual 
practice in the fourteenth century, the fig- 


ires are placed in architectu 





these panels they denote the arcades ol 
church; an open triforium above 1s sug- 
gested by the use ol blur olass which gives 

' 


tural details 





i feeling of space. The architectural detal 
are outlined chiefly in black on vellow and 
white glass 
Rhenish stained glass of the fourteent! 
\ nos. 29.55.1 and 2. Rogers | 1, 1929 
Size: h. 26 Ww. 12 in.; h. 26 124 i 
[he four ver corners with q 1S 
De repaired with old ss of tl period 
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century bears more resemblance to twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century examples than does 
\lthough the 
architectural enframement is used as in 
French fourteenth-centur\ 


French glass of this period. 


the nar- 
rative character 1s generally retained, and 


glass, 


when 


individual saints represented, are 








THE DELIVERY 


usually on a smaller scale than they would 
be in contemporary French examples. A 
comparison between these recently acquired 
panels and the two : 


panels of fourteenth- 
century glass from the north of France‘ 
with Saint Mary Magdalen and the Prophet 
Isaiah, exhibited in Gallery F 4, will afford 
in excellent Opportunity for the study ol 


the two types 


are richer, and because of this characteristic 


lhe colors of German glass 


% 1 y 
DULLETIN, November, 1928, pp. 271-274 


13] 
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they are perhaps more effective. Many sim- 


larities are to be found among paintings 


illuminated manuscripts, and stained glass 


ot the period; and therefore we ma‘ 


uppose 
that those who painted walls and panels 


often painted stained glass then just as we 
know they did in the following centuries 


— 
ai 
= 


eS 


2 


———— 
— 


<<a 


OF THE KEYS 
STAINED GLASS, RHENISH, FIRST 


HALF OF THE XIV CENTURY 


\ Imost identically con 
with ver similar rchit I 
ments, and showing character S 
similar to those of our glass, Is 1 the 
Kunstgewerbemuseum in Cologn Our 


t 


Delivery of the Kevs is perhaps from the 


same workshop as this Saint John th 
Baptist and Queen Cunegond They 
work of the first half ot 
century 

[A At | IX I 
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A GIFT OF POWDER FLASKS or an art collection: they have historical 


, FP re ee sociations, for three of them were worn 
guards of the Electors of Saxony: they 

eT _ s Wl nis OW ' 
' ea a are of technical interest because of the vari- 
.. , : ous materials of which they are fashioned: 


and, finally, they possess the quality that ts 


l 


the result of skilful craftsmanship. One of 
them belonged to a guard of the Elector 
Christian | of Saxony, and two of them to 
cuards of the Elector Christian II of Sax- 
ony. These date from a period when Saxony 
was at its height, and when, by virtue of 
Luther's translation of the Bible, the Saxon 
dialect became the ruling dialect of Ger- 
many. As the representation of a soldier in 
niform on one of our specimens shows, 





EI ] RIMER AX N ABOUT 150% 
ible S rt S ( I ( ) re 
by anvone up to his day. Leonardo d: 
Vinel recognized thx ie of cartridges 
long before thev were in general use. And 
many other distinguished artists have been 
erested tn firearn 1 the ccessories 
I de trot I I UNS Were 
ETCHED SILVER PLAQUE FROM 
, SAXON PRIMER 
« ' 


ly also belong to a time when the mill- 


tary uniform was already in use, and the 
appointments of state guards, which in- 
cluded powder flasks, were elegant 

lhe earliest Saxon piece (figs. 1, 3), which 
is enriched with an etched silver plaque and 


has its spout finely etched with foliate 


sprays, is a primer which accompanied ball- 
butt (‘Puffer’) pistols of the type shown 





FIG. 2. LEATHER POWDER FLASK in Case XVIII, which are dated 1586. 
ITALIAN. ABOUT 1600 Primers contained a very fine-grained pow- 

der which gave a quicker and more certain 

employed in hunting by nobles who were — ignition than the coarser powder. The 
great patrons of art [his explains why — other flasks, which are much larger, con- 


firearms and their accessories were often — tained the powder for loading. In the Espug- 
richly decorated, and hence find their way nazione del forte di San Leo by Vasari 
into collections of art 1511-1574) is shown how both powder flask 

Five ornate powder flasks—three pre-and priming flask were worn. The powder 
sented by George D. Pratt and one the gift flask was suspended diagonally at the back 
of Henry Walters—are exhibited in the — of the waist, and the priming flask was slung 
Room of Recent Accessions. Most of them over the back. In the Conversion of Saint 
have a triple claim as legitimate material Paul by Peter Bruegel the Younger, in the 


132 
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Vienna Gallery, appears a circular priming — of the charge, a definite quantity of powder 
flask, not unlike this specimen. was released from the container 
rhe second flask (fig. 4) is of boxwood [he third example (fig. 5) is trapezoidal 


carved with the figure of a pikeman in the’ of brass, pierced, engraved, and _ gilded. 
costume of about 1610, with mountings in Powder flasks o 
brass engraved and gilded. Itisshapedlhke dated paintings: one in the Ducal Palace 
a flattened curved horn. It retains its at Brunswick (1549); the others, by Lucas 


this form appear in three 


velvet-covered chamois pouch, with three Cranach the Younger, in the Dresden Royal 
compartments for paper cartridges and ad- — Gallery (1551 and 1573). Ona shield in th 
ditional pockets tor loose bullets and buck- — center of our specimen are engraved thi 








FIG. 4. POWDER FLASK OF THE GUARD FIG. 5. POWDER FLASK WITH INSIGNIA OI 
OF CHRISTIAN II OF SAXONY THE ARCHMARSHAL, HOLY ROMAN EMPIRI 
shot, and its black and orange silk braided — crossed swords of Saxony. which are the 
carrier and its belt hook. The use of paper — signia of an office in the Holy Roman Em- 
cartridges, which superseded bandoleers, pire. The swords marked the archmarshal- 
permitted quicker loading—an important — ship in the House of Saxony, just as th 
advancement. For three centuries, the crown of Charlemagne, which was removed 
manipulation of firearms was a ponderousl\ from the English royal shield in 1837 
slow procedure. The earliest firearms were marked the archtreasurership. A shafted 
rested on a cumbrous chevalet, or trestle; weapon (couteau de bréche) in the Museum’s 
later they were fired from a forked rest;and collection (Case 58) bears tl irms of 
finally they were made light enough toen- Bavaria with the inescutcheon of arch 
able one to dispense with the fork. Making stewardship. The rights of the Elector of 
the weapon effective depended entirel\ Saxony, as Grand Marshal of the Empire 
upon the loading; hence, by means of a were considerable. At the election of th 
spring with a cap secured to the side of the emperor, and when the emperor held his 
neck of the flask, which was the measure court, the Elector of Saxony carried th 
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Ele .) | EI K OF \ HORN 
It ( SOO 
stag-horn. On its sides are represent 
| ri 1; ] ‘ } +} 
hunting scenes in applied white bone, the 
relief appearing brilliant contrast against 
the dark Dackground 1 he me ntinges are 
] 1} } , ' j th 
Ol silver e spout ( pped with 
le : . Pa ee ro a ‘ 
Telescopk Valve adyjus DI I ere 


' 
sizes Ol powder charges 


The five powder 
amples of skilled craftsmanship, dating 
from a time when, as contempor 
the effect of firearms was “‘limited to the 
wasting of gun-powder, and in makin 


NOIS¢ STEPHEN \ 


A CHINESE IMPI 


Ihe Museum’s collection of Chinese tex 


tined to have 
the unusual examples 


tiles seems des an auspicious 


year, judging from 
which have already been acquired or which 
loom on the horizon as possible acquisitions 
[his is peculiarly fortunate since the find 
ing of rare Chinese textiles 1s largely a mat 


finest preces 


ter of chance, so many of the t | 


134 


( 


either in private collections or still 
hidden away in the treasure vaults of the 


Chinese themselves. In the present  in- 
Net We are inde bt d Lo Robert | lod 
, 


or the ceremonial robe shown this month 


1 ) ) 
n the Room of Recent Accessions. In 
beauty of design and richness of color, this 


mperial robe holds an enviable place in the 


general field of textiles; in workmanship 


period, and svmbolical significance, it ranks 

little below the best imperial robes, but 
Is, Withal, an unusual and splendid exampk 
f the Manchu court robes of the Ch'ing 
Ivnasty (16044-1911), probably of the late 


teenth century. 

full appreciation of Chinese textiles is 
‘d since symbolism ts the key- 
note of all Chinese art motives, and the in- 
ue of textiles lies no less in their 
svmbolism than in richness of material and 
skilfulexecutionof design. Thus,what to th 


Ininitiated appears a jumble of unrelated 


emblems, in reality tells an interesting and 
significant story, a story in which aesthet- 
s, philosophy, and religion each plays 
part. The study of Chinese textiles is doub- 
ly difficult in that so little has ever been 
published on the subject. At the moment 





however, new material is being sought fron 


(chinese sources for a thorough discussio 
of several important court robes.) and sinc 
the robe now on exhibition will undoubted 
be included in this later study, we give It 


rather inadequate hearing at this time 


Ihe robe in point, of rich blue satin, with 


the five-clawed dragon as a central motive 
imperial vellow, fulfills 


two of the conditions governing 
robes of the Ch’ing dynasty which mi 
worn by the emperor, his sons, and princes 
of the first and second rank 


lhe dragon 


svmbol of imperial power, and a very bus) 


animal in Chinese tradition, is here exqul- 


sitely wrought in seed pearls and coral, its 


lhe jewel 


scales being marked with silver 


; +h base Be . | 1, 
of the law which he guards is_ similar! 


worked in pearls, with coral flames playing 
evidence of the dragon’s forensk 


ibility, no doubt. This motive is repeated 


nine times, which is the proper number 0! 
jragons for the 


The wav 


worn 
‘ Itho 
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at first glance would 
1 gold and silver, 


border, whic h 
to be woven In 
cleverly 


pire the 


execl ited by 


nating aeneee gold and silver thread laid flute, and lotus flower; several Buddhistic 
on flat and caught by stitches so infinitesi- svmbols such as the wheel of the law, the 
i. invisible. The couching endless knot, and the state nbrella; th 
method is used also in the cloud and moun- juz scepter, the coin, and ne rs from 
* 
p * aaa 
WAR 
ROS 
AAS 
MANCHU COURT ROBE OF THE CHING DYNASTY 
LATE XVIII OR EARLY XIX CENTURY 
tain motives, which are here done only in Hundred Antiques (pa ku); and from ni 
gold and silver. Among the remaining sym- particular category the crane, emblem of 
bols embroidered in color and scattered longevity, the conventionalized shou, als 


generously over the robe, we do not find a 
complete set of the Twelve Ornaments, 
which could be worn by the emperor alone; 
we conclude, therefore, th: 
worn by 


it our robe 
dignitarv of the court, 
t have been of close kin to 
[he symbols which do appear 


was 
a le so af fi 
although he must 

the emperor 


TROPOLITAN 


appear 
is In reality 
alter- 
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are those of the Eight Taoist Immortals, 
pa pao)—the fan, sword, bamboo tube, 
castanets, crutch and gourd, flower basket, 


lo 1g lift , 


ness 


symbolizing and the bat 
bol of happi The last mentioned 
bit of whimsy on the part of the Chines 
the pronunciation of the character for 
s the same as that for happiness, m 


t 
SO LO 


PAULINE SIMMON 
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nal black were all a part of the festive 
iran is Were also the men-servants of the 
lay dressed in gaily colored suits bearing in 
e elaborately trimmed livery the arms of 


the tamilies they represent 


ed. 


The passementerie used in these liveries 
} C 

llustrates an interesting phase of textile art 

nd the collection of these heraldic galloons 





THE TEMPTATION B 
carefree people, no painter has portrayed 
more truly the intimate life of eighteenth- 
century Venice than Pietro Longhi. It is to 
this artist, more than any other, that one in- 


stinctively turns for documentar\ 
touching the 


evidence 


decorative arts that S(t rved as 


a background for the picturesque Venetians 
whose temperament seemed to demand an 
1 carnival even in 
life The 
h brocade, the tricorn 


atmosphere of romance an 
the ordinary 
piquant 
and bauta, 


routine of daily 
ladies in ric 


the austere gondoliers in tradi- 
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TRO LONGHI 


ly \ 
{ 


Mrs. 


group ol 


DeWitt Clin- 


! 
le 


presented 


watts 
recently 


on Cohen furnishes a valuab 


study materia! for those interested in the 
historical side of official garb, as well as for 


designers of passementerie. The greater 


number of the pieces in the collection bear 
the arms of Italian families, and it is to Ital 


t 


that material of this character is usually at- 


[he Temptation 
hibited uallery 
livery elaborately trimmed wit 


rative galloon 


an interior by Longhi, ex 
man-servant in 


in 30, shows a 


1 1ec(e. 
n inds of cecd 


by 
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Of these 1s 1 re several si 
PTOUDPS 1n reign n S nN I me sult 
yasses) The colle ( SSEIMDI 4 ) \Mirs 
Cohe who recent rs has been inte! 
ested in a MY he finest examples ob 
tainable. The greater number of the pieces 
re of sil elvet woven witl | 

pile Ol eX¢ Le qualit Ihe \ ( 


» 
ie 


». 
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ITALIAN LIVERY OF THEI 


EARLY XIX CENTURY 


probably produced by the expert weavers 
of Lyons, although it is possible that some 
may have been woven on Italian looms 
especially those used on the Vatican livery 
which are rather ordinary cotton weaves 
with the arms of the pope in the papal col- 


ors deep red and yellow. The inferior qual- 


itv of the bands showing 
may be due to the fact that the three popes 
represented in the armorial bearing, Pius 
IX, Leo XIII, and Pius X, represent the 
period directly after 1870 when the Holy 
Father, confined to the Vatican, had no oc- 


POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


sion rr elaborate livery: moreover the 
ste of these three men was inclined to 
simplicit 


\s the weaver’s art Is not an especially 


ppy medium tor depicting heraldic de- 
vices, identification and attribution of arms 
in textile fabrics are extremely difficult 
One of the most interesting pieces thus far 
itified is that bearing the arms of the 


Duke of Montebello, one of the ablest and 

| of Bonaparte’s generals, who 
began life as a stable bov and died a Mar- 
shal of France. His was a Bonapartist title 
of the First Empire (1802-1815 


\nother, an interesting and beautiful 


bsolutely certified, is one that might have 

r the Astramonti of Bo- 
logna, or Saint-Martin du Chéne, of the 
Pavs de Vaud, Switzerland. As these arms 
re more Italian in character than French 
however, 1t may be safe to assign the piece 
to the Bolognese famil\ 


\ very decorative band of uncut velve 


aia 
S 
a 
> 


woven in 
issigned to the family of Maison who were 


French counts of the First Empire (1813 


nd later received the tithe of marquis 

1517 \n interesting point in regard 

i | } hha 

these arms 1s that inasmuch as they are sur- 
ry ? + | | ] 

mounted | uis’s coronet the holder 

must have ma peace with the restored 





Bourbons (1815—1830) and obtained it fron 
them, as Bonaparte was particular not to 
create titles of this rank and lost his power 


of creating any titles in 1815 


One band in a cream-colored basket 


weave has the arms in uncut velvet. This 
pl with its t ted” shield h 

ce WILN S TWO CCOST EC shields, each 

1, 
surmounted Db a coronet evidently De- 
longed to al mil\ ot Span sh OT ndees S 
et unidentified Ithough <¢ ri oft its de 
tails (2.3.vert. 5 scallops silver appear in 
] ] 1 ; 
the arms of the Castilian families ¢ 
Giron and Pimentel. In many of the othe 
I1} } } fn nen 

DICCes althougn the arms seen pertect 
clear at first glance, identification becomes 
creasing LEITH lt W 1} the ietaus al 
carefully analyzed 


The collection will remain during the 
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next month in the Room of Recent Acces- were lavished refinements of the printer’s 
sions, Where it will be displayed with several art which could not on account of the ex- 
coats of Venetian livery from the Museum’s 
study material. Later this exhibit will be 


i 


pense be employed for ordinary prints 
Consequently we find most surimono printed 
placed in the costume gallery on the sec- on the highest quality of paper, with many 


nd floor of Wing H 


mig 


including gold and silver 


FRANCES Morris colors, usual 
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FIG. 1. SURIMONO PRINTED IN MEMORIAM, BY HOKUSAI 
JAPANESE PRINTS ON VIEW Sometimes this attention to detail m 
overdone, and the main design lost in 
The sixth and last of the regular monthh wealth of ornament. but though in gener; 
exhibits of Japanese prints will be on view — comparatively s mple surimono please the 
in Gallery H 11 from May 13 to June 1O most, even the most ornate oft ‘ 
This exhibit will be based on examples gen- — charm like that of Persian miniatures 
erously lent by Dr. and Mrs B. Duel The occasions for whicl rimono wer 
FIG. 2. MAPLES AT KAIANJI TEMPLE, BY HIROSHIGI 
and will consist exclusively of the kind of issued varied from gr: to The time 
Print usually called surimono for most prolific output seems to e beer 
The word suri-mono means simply “rub- the New Year's festival, when they were 

bed things” or “printed things.” Theterm, sent around much as we send Christmas 
however, is customarily restricted in mean- cards, often convevi jovial s n s 
ing to prints made for use on special occa- such as: “Like the waterfalls that flow int 
sions. As such prints were generally made the ocean, soon New Year’s dav should thi 
(0 order for private distribution, on them comforting rice-wine be flowing into th 
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moutl \nother 1AVO! ( Mt Was the 
coming ot spri Vik IS Of course ! 
garded as the open set son for poetasters ol 
all nations. Naturally, most spring verses 
seen orced, especiall iIn- translation 
though ¢ sionally we come across fres| 
and ple Sant ones IlkKe | 1 Green Wil 
low, with the moon for her mirror, is com 


ing her hair to prepare for tomorrow, wher 

Sir Lark wall be lling However 

mono Were used for sad occasions too. In 

figure 1 1s shown a memorial card issued 
memorating the third 


ee Drothers, con 
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Museum there ts an example by 
Moronobu worked from 
16073 to 1094. But after these, the 


British 
Hishikawa 
about 
first prints that are definitely recognized as 
of calendars for 
were designed by 
Suzuki rather 
hard to believe that so many prints of this 


type should have appeared at once without 


who 


number 


Surimono are a 


1705, most of which 


Harunobu. It is, however, 


having had more immediate predecessors 
and the that some of the 
earlier prints which have not hitherto been 


intended 


probability 1s 


Were 


considered Surimono 





FIG. 3 YORIFUSA BOWING TO 


YORITOMO, BY GAKUTEI 


anniversary of their father’s death. On the 


right are the leaves and flowers of the water- 
plantain, traditionally associated with 
death, and at the left are printed poems 
brothers in memoriam 


the colors are subdued 


composed by the 
Here, as 1s fitting 
soft browns and vellows—while the back- 
sround of water Is indicated in gauffrage. 
[here were also surimono of the type shown 
in figure 2, on which no poems were printed 
These were meant to be used for unex- 
appropriat 


Writing 
{ 


of course, was cultivated as a fine art, and 


pected occurrences, and th 


writing was to be done by hand. 


properly added would not deface the beauty 


of even such marvelously delicate prints 
as these 

It is difficult to trace the early history of 
surimono. Strange! refers to one said to 
have been printed about 1620, and in the 
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FIG }. SURIMONO FOR THI 


YEAR (1878), BY SHOJO KYOSAI 


1 


used as such. Certain of the so-called 


with their dell 


to be 
“water-prints” especially, 
cate printing and surimono-like poems and 
subjects, seem to have been designed for 
use on particular occasions 

Until the close of the eighteenth centur 
surimono Were comparatively rare, though 
examples such Shunsho and 
Utamaro in this exhibit show that some al 
least were being made. Soon after the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, however 


as those by 


they were produced in ever-increasing num- 
Kitao Shigemasa and his pupil Kubo 


> 


be rs 
Shunman designed most charming ones, 45 
did also Tovohiro, the master of Hiroshige 
Hokusai, however, seems to have been the 
first to pre duce surimono in large quantities 


I I Strange 
x : 
Victona and 


Japanese Colour Prints 


Handbook of the \|bert Museum 


p. 112 
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and in these, as in all else he did, he showed 
his mastery. Many of his pupils gave most 
of their attention to work of this tvpe. Two 
of them especially, Hokkei and Gakutei, 
did almost all their best work for surimono, 
developing a technique peculiarly fitted to 
the sumptuous printing required by the 
fashion of the time. These productions are 
usually brilliant with 
copper, silver, and gold, and enhanced in 
richness with deep gauffraging and every 
other device at the disposal of the printer 
In many cases they were brought out in 
series, one of the best 
Iwenty-four Paragons of Filial Piety by 
Gakutel (see fig. 3 

Many other artists also produced occa- 
sional surzmono, some of which rank among 
the finest of their prints. This is particu- 
larly true of Hiroshige, for the extreme deli- 
cacv of the printing and the softness of the 


gorgeous In c¢ lor, 


known being The 


colors five to his long surimono a dream\ 
beauty too often lost in the careless print- 
ing of his better-known designs 
In addition to the regular print-designers, 
still other artists, both professional and 
amateur, made surimono. In the later part 
of the century these often had a high artis- 
tic quality the other 
contemporary prints. For example, the tiger 
shown in figure 4 is by the painter Kawa- 


see fig. 2 


lacking in most of 


nabe Kydsai and was printed in 
Though greatly influenced by the 
school, and showing to some extent the 
» of the painter rather than of the 


1S75 
/ 


Kano 


technique 
print-designer, it nevertheless retains com- 
pletely the original spirit of the surimono 
Fortunately surimono are still being made, 
and as for these the old traditions have 
never wholly lapsed, it may not be too 
much to hope that the art will some da\ 
be revived with all its ancient charm intact 
H. G. HENDERSON 


ANEW CLASSICAL STUDY ROOM 


In a small gallery in the basement of 
Wing J we have assembled material useful 
lor study in connection with the objects 
shown in the regular exhibition galleries. 
It consists first of objects which illustrate 
in some fashion the technical side of classi- 


cal art, and s ‘condly of forgeries. The two 
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one of the 
best ways of detecting a forgery is the reali- 
zation of the way in which the ancient work 


are intimately connected; for 


was made, whereby we may detect flaws in 
the modern product 

[he technical exhibits are varied in char- 
[hey comprise marbles, bronzes 
potter\ 
selected for their technical rather than thei 
artistic labeled to 
bring out the points they illustrate. Several 


acter. 


terracottas mosaics, and frescoes, 


interest, and carefully 





SiG, §. MARKS 


MARBLE HEAD SHOWIN( 


OF THE DENTATED CHISEI 


marble heads (on Pedestal 14) indicate b 
their well-preserved tool-marks what imple 
ments were used by the ancient sculptor 

the pointed and dentated chisels (fig. 1) and 
the running drill (fig. 2). By way of con- 
trast is shown a head of the Roman period 
with a smooth, polished surface from which 
all such marks have been carefully removed 
\nother 


illustrates the effect of 


marble head (on Pedestal 16 
the treatment ot 
anosts on colored and white marble. We 
learn from this experiment that the appli 
cation of oil and wax referred to by ancient 
writers did not “tone” the white marble to 
any appreciable extent, but was apparently 


used merely as a preservative over the 
colors On an akroterion of a stele Pedestal 
18) red and blue are still visible on a pal 


mette and a zigzag pattern. A marble hand 











fig. 3) shows the method of piecing em- 
ploved in ancient statues: the dowel hol 
ly is 
! r 
i PLA 
FIG. 2 MARBLE HEAD WITH 
DRILL MARKS IN THE HAIR 
tangular patches ncient repairs of detects 
of casting observable in many. ancien 


bronzes 

In Desk Case 8 are exhibited over twenty 
bronzes ‘‘restored”’ by the electrolytic proc- 
ess! with photographs attached to show 


their condition before treatment. The 
change 1s often considerable, an engraved 
design, gilding, and all sorts of details not 





FIG. 3. HAND OF A STATUE WORKED IN A 
SEPARATE PIECE FOR INSERTION 
formerly visible being brought out by this 


recomposition. 


In Wall (ase 19 are assembled vases and 
fragments illustrating the technique of an 
cient pottery They comprise hand-built 


fig. 5) and wheel-thrown vases (untooled 


1 For this process cl he pamphlet issued by 


' 
the Museum on The Restoration of Ancient 


Bronzes and Other Allovs, by Colin G. Fink and 
Charles H. Eldridgs 


14 


other one with the 
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g. 6|, tooled by hand, or ‘‘turned”’ on the 
wheel (fig. 7/), a moulded cup, an Athenian 
kvlix with the decoration left unfinished, an- 
“preliminary sketch” 
ainly visible, and vases with the red ochre 
ipplication either exceptionally well pre- 
served or rendered visible by the disappear- 
\ little cup from 
Crete shows on the bottom of its foot the 


ance of the black olaze 


marks of the thread by which it was re- 
moved trom the wheel-head (fig. 8). A 
number of pieces illustrate the effects of dif- 
ferent wavs of firing: modern terracotta 


turned black, or partly black, by reduction, 





FIG. 4. BRONZE FOOT WITH REPAIRS 


OF DEFECTS IN CASTING 


like the ancient bucchero ware; Muinyan 
potterv made red by oxidation; an Att 
alabastron turned gray by the smoke of the 
funeral pyre; fragments of such pieces con- 
verted to red again by refiring under oxidiz- 
ing conditions; and red clavs fired various 
shades of pink and red according to the tem- 
There are also examples 


perature reached. 
Greek black 


of modern imitations of the 
glaze, results of recent experiments, none as 
vet approaching the soft, velvety quality ol 
the ancient product. To bear out the recent 
theory? that the black glaze was produced 
by reduction examples are shown of Mycen- 


aean and Athenian ware with glaze shading 


C. F. Binns and A. D. Fraser, ‘“The Genesis 
American Journal of 


7 


of the Greek Black Glaze 


Archaeology, 1929, pp. 5 ff 


> 
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from black to red. Modern potters will also 
be sympathetic with such familiar accidents 
as the crack in the foot of an ancient vase, 
the warped cup (fig. 6), and the hole pro- 
duced by a foreign substance or an air 


in the Naples Museum. A piece of mosaic in 
bad condition shows the manner in which 
the separate stones were assembled and 
fastened on a mortar background 

Several modern reproductions of Greek 





FIG. 5. HAND-BUILT JUG FIG. O. WHEEL-THROWN FIG WHEEL-THROW) 
FROM CYPRUS CUP, UNTOOLED, WARPED VASE, TURNED ATHENIAN 
ABOUT 3000-2000 B.¢ IN FIRING. ABOL 2200 B.¢ VI-V CENTURY B.¢ 


bubble, the result of defective washing or 
wedging. [he nature of clav clearly has not 
changed from Greek times to our own. 

\ collection of frag- 
ments of ancient tres- 
coes (Wall Case 16) 1il- 
lustrates the methods 
employed by the an- 
cients in the field of 
painting. The colors 
reds, blacks, purples, 
greens, and vellows 

are exceptionalls 
vivid, for the pieces 
have not been subjected 
to any treatment since 
their discovery and 
are therefore peculiarl\ 
well adapted for stud) 


48 we need make no THREAD BY WHICH 


allowance for alien in- FROM THE WHEEL-H 
gredients. The back- ABOUT 1006 
ground color has slight- 

lv permeated the adjoining layer of mor- 


tar, evidently having been applied while the 
latter was still wet; the other colors show 
no such penetration and must therefore 
have been superimposed on the dry back- 
ground. In the same case are several copies 


in oil color of well-known ancient frescoes 
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FIG. 5. CUP SHOWING MARKS OF THI 


furniture’ give us a realization of what suc] 
pieces must have looked like, for they have 
been carefully copied from representations 


on vases and reliefs 
They consist of a couch 
used for sleeping and 
for reclining during 
als a_ three-legged 
le for the serving of 
the food, a chair (thro- 
nos) with arm-rests in 
the form of sphinxes 


and a foot-stool. The 


1 1 
rectangular chair legs 
have the characterist« 
volute cuttings, and 


these in no way impair 


the strength of the sup- 


ports as some cfYitics 
IT WAS REMOVED have held) but lend in- 
EAD. FROMCRETE, terest and lightness to 
1500 B.C what might otherwis 


have been a somew 
clumsy feature 
lhe forgeries exhibited in this room have 
come to the Museum in various ways. Most 
of the terracotta statuettes, for instanc« 
were purchased about thirty years ago 


t 


when these often attractive imitations w 
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widely bought. A number of others wer [he manufacture of these forgeries ranges 
occasionally purchased or received b over a considerable time. It 1s interesting 
gift as recognized forgeries for study put nd highly instructive to watch the devel- 
poses. A few were acquired as bona-fide an- opment of taste in these products, for they 
tiques within omparatively recent times jnevitably reflect the tendencies of their 
and withdrawn from exhibition In due own time rather than the stvle of the works 
course when further knowledge made us they endeavor to imitate 

\s an example of late seventeenth- or 


eighteenth-century work we have the little 
statue of Diogenes‘ placed in the center of 
the similar figure in 


the room with 
the Albani Collection by its side for com- 
parison. [he lower part of our statuette, 
that is, the base and small portions of the 
man and of the dog, dates from the Roman 
period, but the upper portion, including the 


head, was apparently restored during the 





late seventeenth or eighteenth century in | 
the exaggerated stvle then current. A com- 3 
parison with the Albani statuette 1s a good 
lesson in the appreciation of the structural 
sense and the fine simplification of th | 
intique ; 
We have a goodly share of terracott: 
statuettes (Cases 2 and 4) which were pro- : 
duced in the late’seventies and the eighties G 
of the last century when the constant de- i 
mand for more and more |] anagra figures x 
outran the supply from excavations. They . 
supplement the series exhibited in the Sixth " 
Classical Room and show us the same al- fa 
fected sophistk ated ladies, the same debo- Sc 
nair cupids and sentimental satyrs. Their in 
nineteenth-century character becomes espe- stl 
cially obvious when we compare them with te 
the two genuine Greek statuettes of women ale 
in simple, quiet attitudes, placed in their Ml 
midst. Moreover, the condition of the cla) ers 
with the flaky white engobe forms an in- to 
FIG. 9. MARBLE STATUETTE. MODERN WORK structive contrast to the more soapy ap- de! 
BY DOSSENA IN THE ARCHAISTIC ROMAN pearance of some ot the torgeries an 
STYLI In Case 6 a few forgeries and modern de 
, , opies of Greek vases have been assembled. in 
realize that they must be modern. Such °° : ; henian ia 
objects, which exist in every important Again we have placed sortase \t sane: nes 
museum, are generally shown only to pro- products by their side to bring out nen 
fessional archaeologists, who have, of trast in the quality of the glaze and the det 
course, always been interested in this im- line, and in the general style of the drawing litt] 
portant subject. But since their study \ small terracotta relief with two women Pro 
should be of interest to the general studen facing each other has been copied from 4 | 
also we have made them available for in- ‘This interesting piece will shortly be pub- vas 
spection in this gallery. lished in Metropolitan Museum Studies XX 
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vase painting on a krater in Munich,° a 
larger composition with several women in 
the interior of a house. A large terracotta 
relief with a funeral scene and an ivory 
plaque with a dancing girl are clever mod- 
ern imitations, probably made within the 
last twenty-five vears. A silver mirror with 
a scene in relief is a direct copy of an 
Etruscan piece in Florence.® 

A typical forgery of a marble sculpture 
is the head of a warrior (Pedestal 3) copied 
from one of the statues of the Aigina tem- 
ple, but turned in the opposite direction, 
the surface blurred to make it look ancient, 
and duplicate cheek-pieces inadvertently) 
added to the helmet. A Roman portrait 
head of the “Scipio” type (Pedestal 7) has 
the curiously empty look often achieved 
when a modern sculptor tries to imitate the 
detached classical style. A porphyry head 
of a boy ( Pedestal 13) 18a fine piece of por- 
traiture in the general stvle of the Roman 
Imperial period but with a modern expres- 
sion in the eves and mouth (fig. 10). 

The little maiden by Dossena (Pedestal 
5; height 3 ft. 1 in. [94 cm.]), which figured 
so largely in newspaper accounts, is a good 
illustration of an up-to-date forgery (figs. 9 
and 11). It is not directly copied from any 
one known work of art but reproduces the 
general style of many in a not unsuccessful 
fashion; for it might well pass for a nonde- 
script archaistic product (that is, a Roman 
imitation of the Greek archaic), since its 
strangely elongated proportions are charac- 
teristic of such works. Only the face with its 
alert, modern expression gives it away. 
Moreover, the ‘“‘weathering” uniformly cov- 
ers the whole surface, not varying according 
to exposure as in ancient works; it was evi- 
dently obtained by “cooking” the marble 
and then pitting it with a ragged stone. Its 
dead, brittle character has been reproduced 
ina few marble fragments to which great 
heat was applied (Wall Case 14) 

A forgery becomes especially difficult to 
detect when it is a faithful copy of a perhaps 
little-known ancient work, mechanically 
Produced by the pointing process. Whether 


Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische 


Vasenmalerei, pl. 99 
* Milani, Museo archeologico di Firenze, pl 
XXXVII, p. 143, no 74831 
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the piece is ancient or modern mav then 
become merely a question of the physical 
condition of the marble; for ancient mar- 
bles, having been exposed to the air and 





FIG. 10. PORPHYRY HEAD. MODERN WORK 
IN THE STYLE OF THE ROMAN PERIOD 


the soil for long periods of time. generally 


show a disintegration of the surface, a cer- 


tain amount ol penetration Ol rust and 





Fits. BE HEAD OF FIG. 9 


other stains, while in a modern marble such 
discolorations are merely superficial. A cast 
used in such a copy, with the puntelli still 
visible all over its surface, is placed in one 
he 


ol the wall Cases Photograp!| sSolt 


inal head (which happens to be in this Mu- 


le OFTlg 
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ire ( | rs ( essel nce Ol a 
1 Ne r\ ( od ol wot Se e forgelr Oust \lread\ 
n woe I llustr | t leence ot the 
ses1des CS i « ‘ I re irc! in 1 new 
shown, in Case 12, photog O ld styl answer t 
tional n rial, both of other forgeries ese needs and tastt lhe preference for 
ter cally interes per [he latt the apartment over the house, because of 
include ut shed marble sculptures, tools simplification of upkeep which it en- 
employed stone-¢ 1g, pleces rel tails, the use by rich and poor of modern in- 
to the mounting of statues, and vase pain entions in the matter of lighting, heating 
i lustr e then re of p d ventilation are all ors Which have 
| bro S GIis—ELA M. A. Ricuti nfluenced the trend of the contemporar 
movement in the decor ve arts. Wher 

cre ve guidance enters in, namely desig1 

PHE ARCHITECT AND THI hen these tendencies crystallize into 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS stvle. In Europe, where the modern move- 
ment has beet ve longer and more sert- 

Phe tact tl ects Were as tod s consideration than here, 1t has been the 

. rooms Pr aceess s wl rchitects who have made the most signif 
comprise the current exhibition of Amet contributions. Such efforts as havi 
n industrial ar the Metropoli een shown in this country have ber 
Museum ts signifi t. As logical co larg the work of decorators, who 1n at 
emporary style, eXpressive present-d ranging a modern interior have merely as- 
eeds and tastes, Is basically ind up will mbled pieces possessing the common 
rchitectur id the problem of mass pr denominator of modernity, in the bellef 
duction—hence the significance of the tith iat the result would also be divisible by 
~ ' Ne prese CXNi F [sin phi ne same ctor I he bh: S14 ideas ot the 
tion that these are | two determining movement, which are space conservation 
factors the use of new materials, the designing of 
\mong the many suggestive ideas whic! irniture Which can be standardized, and 

le Corbusier has expressed on the subject’ the reduction of furniture to the original 

of the new architecture nd s relation t concepts of its ust have ppart ly bee 
civilization, his terse conclusion, * The pr understood by but a few of its American 

lem of the house 1s the problem of the age exponents 

has the logic of a fundamental truth. As- lhe Metropolitan Museum exhibition 
suming the soundness of this conclusion, — has for the most part stressed thes« aspects 
the architect then becomes a vital factor in hat the result is in ly an ap- 


determining the develop 


century civilization. H 
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the psychological and 

questionably the recor 
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necessitating its extensio 
mer months, are to be acc 
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some cases onl\ 


proximation does not affect the value of the 
motivating thought Ihe effort has been 
t leas to observe the rules Or perhaps 
t would be more accurate tos the effor 


has been to adhere to a unity of principle 
Each one of the units takes a problem ol 
irrangement, such as occurs in the house 
apartment of the average American 


sive a solution which shall 


ind attempts to 





ye practical, attractive, and composed of 
sible for mass pro- 


contrary 


juction. It has been argued that, 


1 j ch 
to solving the problems of decoration which 


these rooms 


\merican 
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the luxury of made-to-order pieces and that 
furthermore, m: 


ny of the pieces of furniture 
could not serve as models for mass produc- 


tion and be sold at prices compatible with 
\merican’s living 
There is some truth in this contention. An 


effect of luxury does obtain in some of the 


the average scale of 


units. But if this impression is analyzed 
it will be found that it is the furniture which 
Curiously enough, fur- 


niture continues to be the 


produces this effect 
gauge used to 
measure the accomplishment of the modern 
Yet furni- 
ture remains the branch of the decorative 


movement in the applied arts. 


its Which has been given the least 
cant interpretation 


signifi- 
Tables, chairs, beds 
and bureaus, remaining much the same in 
the of their earliest 


function as in times 


isage, Offer the smallest opportunity for 
design. Only when new materials 
metal, furniture 


in relation to its architectural 


creative 
re used, such as or when 
s designed 


new conditions, 1s 


Dackgrounds or to meet 


an opportunity afforded to create a distinc- 
} 


{ 


tive stvle which shall not be reminiscent ot 


ipast style. The furniture as a whole suffers 


from the self-consc 


ious effort which still 
large extent both Amer- 


Important 


Naracterizes to 


can uropean designs 


and | 


contributions which the exhibition makes 


are elucidating the effective uses to which 


such new materials as fabrikoid, monel 


metal, rubber, and rayon may be put 


sing appropriate designs for lighting fix- 
tures and heating appliances, and solving 
problems in space conservation. The prob 
ems, In being given a personal interpreta 
tion, are lifts d above the drabness of mere 
i che Nc\ 

Faken all in all, however, the primar 
value of the exhibition lies not so much in 
the finality of any 


or 


rin the influencing of the 


one of the 


arrangements 
public to go 
home and do likewise. 


but in the degree to 


Which it stimulates the imagination as to 
the possibilities and significance of the move- 


ment. 


“Going modern,” as the phrase 


runs, is a species of adventure. Going mod- 
em intelligently is lending a hand to an 
iItimate aesthe tic rationalization ot living 

\n arrangement which might be taken as 
the leitmotif of the 


modern 


movement, as 
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it 1s also one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the exhibition, is Raymond Hood's 
business executive's office 
the office 
involves 


The probl m ol 
is essentially 


contemporary. It 


questions of space and_ utilit 
which are peculiar to it alone, and as clearl 


defined, one might say, 


as the fitting out of 
a vacht or the interior of an aeroplane. Yet 
despite the fact that American offices are 
generally situated in that last word of mod- 
ern architectural construction, the Amer- 
ican skyscraper, they are anachronistic in 
the matter of their fittings and decoration 


Hitherto when any distinguished office de 


oration was desired, it was the custom 
to introduce a French botserie or Georgian 
panelings. Mi Hood has swept aside all 
preconceived ideas of decoration and al 
lowed space conservation, utility, and eas 
upkeep to dictate his forms. The result in 
being contemporary ts no less distinguishe 
Its strict observance of thi practical does 
not make the mistake of suggesting robot 
civilization Metal in combination wit! 
leather for the furniture is given an eff 
tive treatment. 

Ely Kahn’s bath and dressing roon 


I 
} 


} f a sound solution o 


inother 


Instance oO} 
yroblem which has arisen in modern apart 
ment house planning and which usage has 
been gradually evolving. By arranging th 
trictly utilitarian requirements so tl 
hev are not obtrusive, an attractive and 


at the same time practical 


and one which undoubt 


room ts evolved 


diy will be given 


ereater consideration as time goes on. Such 
InnoVATIONS as I Wel tile 1 Hoor rd ct 
onenase.a | , 1 +} | 
ramic towel Tacws tO conceal the fa LOTS 
are examples of the use to which new 
materials are put 

Ehel Saarinen’s dining room brings o 
another aspect of this many-faceted movi 


ment 
View 
obtainable when ont 


designs an interior and its acc 


l 
| 
I 
} 


It is significant from the point of 
that it shows the unity of effect 
creative int 


urniture, glass, silver, rugs, wall 


ngs, and the tiles used about the fireplace 
1ave all been executed from designs mad 
9y Mr. Saarinen and are, to carry further 
he theory of the exhibition, man tur 
y\ 
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PHILIBERT DE L’ORME’S 
PREMIER TOME DI 
l"ARCHITECTURI 


| I e i ( I the dor S 
the ex| mot the princy eSSIONS ¢ 
‘ ) ) 
1927 and 1928 Departs of Prints 
; ‘ 7 ) 
Opy ¢ e first edition of Le Premier 
] ’ y , Y 
lor ( It | ( ct P} Wbertl it 
| , ) { 
1 Orme rinted ! by c Mor 
roe 
| S ( le | Orn S Wel nto no 
ess th six ed ns. one tl ear followin 
Ss first publicatu 1 one n pnoto 
ni { y ¢ ] 
rapt simile ot so verv long ago, for 
t was the first important book on arch 
ecture | French writer, and so practical 
one that I number ¢ gener ons it 
Was | i 1 ré fi< t stereotom n tl 
] 
French lang to it de Orme poured 
] + + + 
ill tl owledge of stor itting which 
ron l deen the | Or-MiIss secret ol 
1) lin 7 . — { th 
tne OlG Mas 1 S S Was thencelortn to 
ly Wott } r j htino 
rye nN Cl Or I ( S dal YNUINYE 
1] 
table 
In some ways this book mav be regarded 
S the forerunner of the great treatises on 
1. eS ae efi] ve en 
irchitecture as } artiul science 18 now 
Ow! ind practised Hbeltore de | Orme s 
h , } | } } 
time the renitects had made sketches and 
tha + hiild er eee { oat 
the master builders had lived up to then 
‘ : ; : ' 
is Dest they could, or olten happened 


had gone t r own wa 


s. He brought to- 
gvether, into the ar hitect’s hands, not only 
but the equally compli- 


technical and 


more 
al matter of how buildings were to be 


put together. He went even further than 


+ 


that in practice, and for the first time, in 


-rench history at least kept an oversight 
upon the contractors and their cha 


him the love of the masons and the 


contractors, and after the death of Henri I] 


cost 


was doubtless in some measure responsiblk 
for the swiftness of his fall from the great 
position which he had attained as the first 
architect and superintendent of the king’s 
buildings 

But in many ways this Premier Tome of 
Philibert’s—for he was never to publish his 
much mort 


techniques of 


promised second volume—is 
than a mere book about the 


building; it is one of the great source books 
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for anyone who would find out and under- 
stand many of the most important and in- 
hings about the sixteenth century 
in France. He poured into it a most full 
record of his own personality, of his adven- 
tures and experiences and ideals, making of 
technical treatise so personal a thing that 
e fifth edition the printer had to recast 
many of its sentences for lack of an ade- 
quate supply ol capital ed \s a memoirs 
It alongside that of du Bellay 
Not only does he tell about his youth in 

asured and drew and 
excavated antique fragments and masonr 


and became the friend of a future pope, but 


itionships with the Car. 


dinal du Bellay, the king, and the lady we 


know today as Diane de Poitiers 

He gives wise admonitions about wher 
to build and the matters of soils and pre- 
vailing winds in their relationship to build- 
ing sites. He consciously introduces 


] ] ~ 
now so old and hack- 


sorts of new words 
neyed—into his talk. At the beginning of 
his fifth book he says, ‘“‘Reader, i 
not to find it odd if in this discourse | some- 

Latin, Italian or other 
Because to speak truly, our French 
nd sterile for the explana- 
that we have no words 


times use Greek 
words 
tongue Is SO poor a 
tion of many things, 


| 


which can represent them properly if we d 


not either usurp foreign speech and words 


I 
or make use of some long circumlocution 


I 


\nd then he begins to juggle such things as 


architrave, epistvle, hemicvcle, stylobate 


metope and many other Strange words that 
by his contemporaries were put down as 


mere pedantic show ing-« ff, as shown by 
’ j 
Contes d’Eutrape 


pleasant story in the 
Constantly he speaks of the glories of clas- 
sical architecture, and displays the full en- 
thusiasm of 
Renaissance styles. 
his picture of the bad architect are to bé 
seen a steeple and a chateau with moat 
round crenellated towers, an¢ 
n the background of the 


his generation for the Italian 
In the background o! 


drawbridge 
a “donjon keep”’ 

good architect are classical buildings an¢ 
an antique ruin. He disliked the Gothic 
profusion of ornament and decoration, as 
austerity and the clear 
rchitecture 


compared with the 
liness of the classical ty pes of a 


“Point de feuillage ny bassetaille quit 
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rmassent qu’ordures, villenies, nids d’oy- 
mousches et semblables 
mine.) And also he had the feeling that 
any good builder has for constructions that 
have solid permanence. He knew from ac- 
tual experience that the classical types of 
construction lasted indefinitely as compared 
with the Gothic types which were always 


seaux, de ver- 


tumbling to pieces and being shored and re- 
built. (“Aussi telles choses sont si fragiles 
et de si peu de durée que quand elles com- 
ruiner, au lieu de donner 
plaisir, elles donnent un grandissime dé- 
plaisir et triste spectacle’’) And 
knew that they were not so healthy or prac- 
tical for the purposes of living and working 
“De sorte qu'il vaudroit trop mieux a 
’Architecte, mon aduts, faillir aux 
ornements des colomnes, aux mesures & 
sont profession de 
bastir s’estudient le plus] qu’en ces belles 


mencent a se 


he also 


selon 


ou tous qul 


fassades | 


reigles de nature, qui concernent la commo- 
dité, usage, & proufit des habitans, & non 
la decoration, beauté, ou enrichissement 
des logis, faictz seulement pour contente- 
ment des yeux, sans apporter aucun fruict 
ala santé & vie des hommes.” 

He stops to give a word of warning that 
sstill needed, “‘] have often seen how those 
who like to call themselves architects have 
lone badly by themselves by trying to use 
the orders of columns as they have meas- 
ired them at 


of the fact that their own work was much 
smaller. No architect, whoever he be, 


Rome or elsewhere, in spite 


can do good work in taking his measures 
proportionately to those of the ancients, 
unless he accommodates his work to the 
same size, length, measures. ” He dis- 
courses about all the things that architects 
should know, but says that the art of elo- 
quence is not one of them—‘‘Many that 
«now not how to talk very much are most 
studious and inventive in their profession 
and much more to be praised than those 
who are great talkers and hold forth at 
length with much ostentation of fine draw- 
ings well colored, which their buildings do 
Not in the least resemble.’ Architects 
should know how to draw plainly and 
clearly, but should beware of making such 
“rawings as are “enriched with paint and 
gold or tricked out in color, as is usually 
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such as want to deceive other 


done by 
re looking for 


] 


davs ot board 


men.” It is as though he w 


ward to the palmy Ss of direc 
tors, 


\nd 


pictures ol the 


philanthropists, and 


competitions 
at the end of his volume he draws pen 
good and the bad architect 
one of which is as revealing a self-portrait 


as that fine woodcut which he inserted in 
his Nouvelles Inventions of 1561. 
Unfortunately there is no place here to 
recount his adventures in 1546 dt 
English attack upon Brest, in the defense 
of which he improvised dummy cannon, or 
during that hectic July, 
six days he lost his royal ma 


charged from office, and got mixed up in a 


1559, When within 
Ster, Was dIS 
little stabbing affray in which two men lost 
their lives. Nor ts it possible to follow up 
his many I 


interesting inventions, which 


ranged from new methods of supporting 


roofs and floors to bringing water to the 
Tuileries gardens. Palissy gives an account 
is pumps at Meudon, the 
which brought about the enmity of the 
Duke of Guise and through him of Mary ot 
Scotland, Neither 1s 


if possible to adduce the reasons for belie 


Ol h Ss 


queen to Francis II 


ing that Rabelais knew and admired him 


or to go into an account of his celebrated 
quarrel with Ronsard, other than 


Ronsard’s acid lines: 


tO Quo 


"ay veu trop de macons 
Bastir les Tuileries 

Et en trop de facons 

I 


uire les Momeries 


Of the buildings that he made, or plaved 
a part in the making of, little is left. The 
chapel and the at Anet 
monument 


greal 
which he did for Diane, and the 
at St.-Denis to Francis | are 
portant of those that remain 

lasted until the Commune in 


the most 1m- 
lhe Tuileries 


1871, and th 
t 


fragment in the Beaux-Arts 1s familiar to 


all who have played about Paris. He was 


perhaps not the oreatest architect of his 
time 
personal testament which had greater influ 
ence upon the immediately subsequent de- 
other, and 


us of today is in many ways the 


but in his book he left an artistic and 


velopment of his art than any 
that for 
most interesting literary 


document about 


French architecture of the sixteenth cen 
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nere are those that think 1t would ho 
ead high in typographic company, tor 
tis a fine athletic book that carries itsel 
+} + + 
with a swing and says what it has to s 
tl | ‘ a8 In tl j ‘ 
WIth Clarit nd elegance n the ordinar 


dandiacal and scented volumes that have 
come trom the presses of the world in mort 
recent times, and, in addition, it has the 
power of design and personality that might 
be expected from the fact that it was seen 
through the press by its author. It is not 


only a fine volume, it is a real book and not 
merely one of those artificial, interior- 
decorated curiosities whicl timid lovers ol 


7 ? ) ‘1 ' +} 
p out of their imaginations. It speaks the 
1 nt ] { ' } 1] 
printing language of its time boldly and 
ares , ;, 
r | na KNOWING none of the OSTI\ 


native manners, takes its size and form di- 
Cll on S tune Ol iS a WOTK O|1 InN{or- 
n on and practice—a matter that in thes 
days ot “fine printing” 1s worth considerin 
for Mo! I 
However interesting andimportant print- 
g and tvpograpl! design n De, cert 
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I £ Nnnot pH passed over D\ AanVone 
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but the minute its function is changed 
becomes nother thing and_ usuall 
mazinely ditferent one \s coins, mos 
I e objects put out b the Gree nints Wel 
rather poor, they could not be stacked < 
they were preordained for clipping. B 
ynce those coins ceased to be coin of tl 


realm they became works of art and wert 
iccordance with their ex- 
pressed values or their bullion weight but 


valued not in 


for their artistic excellence. It has been t 
same wav with books. Some of the eal 


| , , ; , 1 | 
DooKks, atter thev ceased to be DOOKS 


] ] 
became curiosities, were looked upon as 


works of art. But as these early books wet 
nd expensive people began de- 
liberately to make new works of art that 
were like them—or, rather, that th 

thought were like them, except in so 

their models 
These shams are not books at all nor a! 


tions of book 
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They begin and they end as curiosities. ing and talking, and, perhaps, o 
the Now, unfortunately for itself, the delib- © Whatever it may be that has happened to 
erately contrived curiosity 1s a much greater them, they are now camouflages and no 


tive curiosity than at first it seems. A real curi- longer real things. Alwavs one is more than 
heir ositv—the thing that in the course of time a little on one’s guard about them and thi 
1 di- has honestly changed its function—has al- things, the aspirations, that lie back of 
Nor- ways about 1t some homely remnant of the them. And just so it is with these fan 

hese saving grace of honesty It has aspects books that are not books and are not meant 


that in its changed state are rather dulland honestly, to be dealt with as books. The 
inefficient, but which are guarantees of its rarely go into more than one edition, and 


rint- having once at least been a real thing and that almost invariably tire petit 
tain not merely acuriosity. Ifitisanillustrated = nombri 
yone book made for a practical purpose, that Ihe great outstanding fact about books 
oe purpose will always have the upper hand in — is that they contain two things of substan 
aging inv little conflict between it and tv po- tive importance, their texts and their illus 
hem graphic nicety. Its cuts, for instance, will — trations, and any number of things, among 
Sons not be squeezed into any preordained rela- them “‘tvpography,”’ which, as the lawvers 
at _ tionship to the tvpe page and margin, but — would sav, have only an adjectival interest 
aris ifnecessary for their purpose will follow the [he printer’s task 1s to cope with the text 
most requirements of that purpose. Thus the — and the illustrations, and the minute tl 
1 the deliberately contrived curiosity is somehow _ he regards them as secondary in importance 
that alwavs just a little too good, or too fine, o1 to the packing box in which he puts then 
aN too something tor one quite to have a up, he is in the same foolish plight as the 
IS 4 whole-hearted belief in it—just as one amateur musician who, regarding the mas 
call never takes too seriously even the most ter’s score merely as a vehicle for self 
dis idealistic of legislative measures if it hap- — display, proceeds to distort it in the image 
ibtl pens to have lost its enacting clause. Per- of his own “‘personality.””. The fact that 
their haps they are like those faces which patient people gamble in their work and seek pr 
50 care and the lavish use of cosmetics have fits from their fliers in printing is mere] 
pur- turned into things which are—may one say the equivocal excuse that anv green-goods 
me ~artificial and no longer really useful for man might eg 
caaciiny their original purposes of smiling and laugh WittiAM M. Ivins, ]R 
st 
Wel 
| ay 


OOK 











ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


Fk DWARD DEAN ADAMS FELICITATED. At 


the last meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
\pril 15, a resolution was adopted 1n recog- 
nition ne elgt third birt} i ri 
I j | 1 

Edward Dean Adams, which was also thi 
nit l I ersal t | rusteeship 


\VIEMBERSH \ f the Board 
[rustees, held April 15, 1920, the follow 
¥ persons, having qualified for member 
ship through their contributions which 
with all fees so received, are applied to the 
{ the Museum administration, were 


elected in their respective classes: FELLOW 


lander in 
lander; FELLOW FOR 
Du Pont: SustTaAInNING MEMBERS, Mrs 
Richard S. Barnes Irs. Hugh Grant 
Straus, Mrs. Arthur | 
Weil, Mrs. Robert H. 
MEMBERS were elected to the nu 
1S] 

ee ee 


ERRATUM. The legen le figure on 


page 105 of the April BULLETIN, the jewel 
cabinet embroidered in stumpwork, should 
date seventeenth century instead 


bear the 


ot sixteenth centur\ 


\ LOAN OF SCULPTURES BY CHARLES 
DESPIAt lhe Museum h: 


cepted as a loan from Frank Crowninshield 


iS recently ac- 


three of the finest examples of the work of 
[hese sculptures, con- 
sisting of portraits of a man 
1 child, have been placed on exhibition in 
Gallery D 10 at the 1é main stair- 
case. logether with the head of a voung 
girl, likewise by Mau- 


Despiau and lent by 
rice L. Stone, they present an unusual op- 


Charles Despiau 
a woman, and 


top ott 


portunity for the study and enjoyment of 


those characteristics which have made 


Despiau one of the most important higures 


in the field of sculpture today. P.R 


tN 


\ttention should 
splendid group of 


velvets that have been 
will be 


\ LOAN oF VELVI 
be called to the very 
fiftteenth-centur) 
placed in Gallery 16, where they 


exhibited during the summer through the 
courtesy of the lender, Mrs. Philip Lehman 


are of exceptional beauty and 
tar frontal of deep 


| hese pleces 


preat rarity 


One,-an a 


green and gold bouclée weave, reflects the 
magnificence of the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, under whose patronage Columbus 
ventured upon his voyage of discovery; an- 
other, a superb cope of cloth of gold, mai 
Portugal 
cope of crim- 


be attributed to the looms of 


There are also in this group a 
son velvet and a cope of deep blue, both of 
the ferronniére type usually attributed t 
Genoa, as well as a very richly embroidered 
which is 


cope of the seventeenth century 


especially beautiful in design and technique 


HiGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ Work ON Ex- 
For the Twentieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Eastern Arts Association 
which was held in New York, April 2 to 5 
exhibitions of special interest to art teachers 


HIBITION 


were held in various institutions in the cit) 
At the Museum there was shown in Class- 
room K a selection of students’ work from 
the courses in art appreciation in four high 
schools. Bay Ridge, Bryant, Bushwick, and 
\lexander Hamilton were the schools repre- 
sented. The exhibition remained on view 
through April 12 in order that it might be 
seen by teachers in the New York schools 


on their return from the spring vacation. 


PHE HANDBOOK OF THE MorRGAN WING. 


lhe second edition of The Pierpont Morgan 
Wing: a Handbook! by Joseph Breck an¢ 
Meyric R. Rogers, now on sale, is, as was the 
earlier edition, bound in paper for conven 


$1.00 in paper; $2.50 In boards 


1 Price 
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ience in the galleries and in boards for more 
permanent use both for reference and as a 
textbook. Containing informative comment 
upon the objects exhibited in the galleries 
and a series of general chapters on the de- 
velopment of the major and minor arts from 
the Early Christian period to the nineteenth 
century, with some consideration of politi- 
cal, social, and economic conditions, the 
book is well adapted for the use of classes 


studying tke history of art. 


An Awarp To Two Museum PvuBtica- 
rIons. The Museum takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the fact that two of Its current 
publications have been included in the 
“Fifty Books of the Year” selected by a 
jury for The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. These are Egyptian Literature: A 
Lecture by Arthur Cruttenden Mace,! pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum, de- 
signed by D. B. Updike, and printed by 
lhe Merrymount Press; and The Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks, by Gisela M. 
\. Richter,? published by the Metropolitan 
Museum and Yale University Press, and de- 
signed by Carl Purington Rollins. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF AMERICAN Asso- 
CIATION OF MUSEUMS AND AMERICAN FEb- 
ERATION OF Arts. In Philadelphia this 
month from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-fourth inclusive, two societies are 
meeting; [he American Association of Mu- 
seums 1s holding its twenty-fourth, and The 
American Federation of Arts its twentieth, 
annual meeting. Three sessions and the 
annual dinner will be held jointly by the 
two organizations. 

[The American Federation of Arts will 
make a point of visiting small private col 
lections and private gardens as well as the 
larger institutions of Philadelphia: the new 
Philadelphia Museum, the Museum of the 
"Egyptian Literature: A Lecture by Arthur 
Cruttenden Mace, Late Associate Curator, De- 
partment of Egyptian Art. New York, 1928 
Vv), 32 pp. octavo. D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mount Press, Boston. Bound in boards, cloth 
back. Price, $5.00 

*The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 
by Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. D., Curator, De- 
partment of Classical Art. Quarto, 242 pp.: 4 
plates in color, 767 halftone illustrations. New 


Haven, 1928. Prici 235.00 
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University of Pennsylvania, the Cloisters of 
srvn Mawr College, the Valley Forge Chap- 
el, and the recently finished Rodin Mu- 
seum. 

The American Association of Museums 
will divide its time between sessions, small- 
group conferences for those of specialized 
interests, and visits to museums. The pa- 
pers and discussion will bear upon four 
museum fields: art, science, history, and 
industry, the last an aspect not previously 
given formal attention in such meetings. 
[he museum visits will not only be of pro- 
fessional value, but they will also furnish an 
opportunity for social contacts. 

\t the annual dinner for both organiza- 
tions addresses will be made by two dis- 
tinguished speakers in the field of science 
and two in the field of art: Henry Fairfield 
Osborn and Michael I. Pupin; Kenneth M. 
Murchison and John F. Lewis 

LOAN OF AN IMPORTANT AMERICAN 
Print. A verv rare eighteenth-centur\ 
engraving has recently been lent for the 
American Wing and is hung in the room 
from Portsmouth, Rhode Island, on the 
third floor. It is a view of Nassau Hall 
and the President’s house, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The small booklet in which this 
print was issued as a folded plate was pub- 
lished at Woodbridge, New Jersey, in 1764 
and was entitled “An Account of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey ce 

The engraver, Henry Dawkins, 1s per- 
haps best known for his book-plates, some 
examples of which may be seen in the De- 
Little 
is known about his life. He seems to have 
been heard of in New York as early as 1754 


partment of Prints of the Museum 


when he engraved the book-plate of John 
Burnet. “In 1755 Dawkins advertises in 
the ‘New York Mercury’ that he had left 
Anthony Lamb, with whom he had lately, 
lived, and ‘has now set up his business 
opposite the Merchants Coffee House 
in New York, where he engraves all sorts 


Dawkins then seems to hav 


\ North-West Prospect of Nassau-Hall with 
a Front View of the Presidents House in New- 
Jersey. W. Tennant del. H. Dawkins Sculp 
H.8 1346, w. 13 | 


Bank and Trust Company 
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gone to Philadelpl as he was working sequently employed by the state since the 

th James Turner in that city in 1758 earliest engraving of the coat of arms of the 
In the Pennsylvania Journal of July 19 State of New York, which appears on a 
1758, he advertises as follows Henr. military commission issued by Governor 
Dawkins, Engraver from London, who Clinton, June 25, 1778, 1s signed ‘H. Daw- 


lately wrought with Mr. James Turner, — kins, Sct 1778.’ 


having now entered into business for him Dawkins engraved not only book-plates, 
self, next door to the sign of Admiral Bos business cards, and labels, but maps, astro- 

iwen’s head; in Arch Street; where he en- nomical diagrams, and sheet music. The 
graves all sorts of maps, Shop keepers bills trade-card engraved by Dawkins for Ben- 
bills of parcels, coats of arms for gentle- jamin Harbeson® is representative of his 
mens books. coats of arms, cvphers, and best work, an elaborate Chippendale en- 
other devices on Plate; likewise seals, and framement with various products of thi 
mourning rings cut after the neatest man- = coppersmith’s trade and much simple letter- 

r and at the most reasonable rates.’ ing. Stauffer regards the plate of Nassau 

In 1774 he is said to have returned to Hall as being probably Dawkins’ best work. 
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mone () October 19 1770, he was Ihe two interesting earl eng! ings of 
still in jail fon tl late he petitions Yale and Harvard in the Stokes Collection 
1 ) n PS ] ( 1 
the Prov ( ( neress of New York if having been withdrawn S p| Sant co 

+} ‘ a * . | Por i ; 

the termination Of Mis sorrows DY death cidence to br le to subs te for thes 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MARCH O TO APRIL 5, 1929 





ANTI ee 1¢ I S 1HE LI 
Limesto relel Greel 1\ ( DOly ( / a ) fdanis Fra { wd & 
hrome vases (2), III ce I ere {Ibert Galla H rd Ma 
fron and st 1 Ktrus Vil nt ' COSTUMES 
Purcha Presentation robe, Chinese 1 1, XIX 
Faience aryballos in the form of hedgeho nt.* 
Greek, VI cent. 1 Win Second Classica Purcha 
Room Crystacs, JADES, Er os 
Gilt {lhert Gallatts Locket, Pietd and Adoration of the Christ Child 
rock crystal decorated in gold, signed Viller 


ARMS AND ARMOI French, XVII-XVIII cent 
Plate of saddle pomms German, 1550 igger Purchas 
sheath with knives (2), Dutch, dated 1580.* * Not yet placed on exhibition 


Purcha +Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Roo 


m & 
mM 
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GLAss (STAINED Plates (2), cream ware, E1 sh, late XVIII ce 
the Panels (2), representing Christ giving the keys to \merican Wing 
the Saint Peter, German, XIV cent.7 | H.H 





nor METALW I e 
| Candlestick, brass, Persian, dated 1578 a 1716 
aWw- '?p 17 Step! sist 
| Purchas / rngist 
Salt rs (2 S r, maker, Edward Lowe 
tes English, 1770 rai 1H 
ro [ { / wd N1 «? COsTUMI 
he Standing cup, silver, English, 1800 serving A u (2 pieces), pattern: Pao Hsiang H 
spoon, silver, maker c.; silver spoon, maker Ming dyn. (1368-164 fragment of a/ { 
» | | 
en- Cary Dunn (New York \merican, XVIII and part of a court robe, XVII cent. or earlier 





| 
Portrait of Mrs. Simons (née Dupré. of Charles bronze statuettes (3), Chines . period i. 
} 











pn; >. C w He senbridge, American 618) (Wing E, Room 6 
sau a Q,> * a 
1744-l1o1l2 l V/ 
\ 
TK, Pur 
Dae ‘ _ , 1 4 , : ’ NLIN .ND Man 
\ Portrait of Ivan Rodin, by A. | \rkhipo aoe N I 
Russ mporary ‘iin Ire paint s 4 tro } 
= , ) ‘ \ 
- Gilt of Georse D. Pra Persian, XIV cent. (Wing E, R 
ter l Vy Vf 
P S I lt \ 1 } , 
} S v% tri 
Mee j , : ' H ‘6 , | I pes I =¢ IN I 
| 1es ( Y Vi } 
» Ol Mcklh r Pa QbO \\ } } 
| p r | ‘ ( . 
1on > 
Prints, EN INGS. ET¢ VI Qg00—-1280). ( ese * 
O- ) . \) / \f, 
: Pri | \Vashington Fam by E. Be if 
|eSC }. Paul, | sh, 1800.* PRINTS. EN \ | 
irl Pur ner iz, View of N H ' 
PRINTS, | | | 1) \. ]., by H. Dawl \ ! } 4 
MEN] PRINTS \merkc 
/ p 
: ’ Vrs. Henry ( 
I perme Vr Sella C. Landauer Prints (22), N Suri | ‘ 
rint { S Vor 1 } Ra rom 177% Qc i H } , | 
Art ’ ’ > Car ] / Vn x # \f ¥ 
Y p P) ; mor Pay 
iW x 
Wealth lf 
Prints (42 H of f 
) ( bro vy Charles [PD ly 
/ , 
contem}] rv (Floor Il, Ro 
\( L | 
by Fy ; 
Stone figure, ( VITI-IX cent.* 
Purcha 1 EXTILES 
Marble relief, The Descent from the Cross. wit! Embroidery. horsem 
he arms of the Saint-André family, by Jean Ming dy 308-1043 
Goujon, French ibt. 1550-1560 ments (6) of brocades. XVII cer or ear 
Purcha embroidery rds ] \ 1] 
TEXTILES fragments (5) of silk brocad I 
Collection of ONS ©). Italian or French ( ese.” 
XVIII cent.7 | fla ) 
( Vrs. DeH ( ( 
i ( ( rp ( < ( 
PRAMICS 
\ _— r7os).* 
larriage dish Delft Ware, In the stvle of ; y 
Rer j , A i? ( 
1X A page Palissv, English (Lambeth), dated 1004 
Wing Pngm 328 , P - 
5 kK, R 2 Not ve x 
\fy eras P.¢ i? ne \ S SIN I 
15 
] r 
er 
Q 
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